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* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE MOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowrer. 





“ HAVING NO PARTICULAR DESIRE TO TRAVEL FOUR MILES IN PLACE OF ONE HUNDRED YARDS, I DASHED INTO THE STREAM.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—" YELLOW JACK.” 
Mr. Jonzs informed me that Shirley was not above 
five miles off; there was therefore no necessity for 
an early start; but, as I was anxious to get there, I 
declined his kind invitation to remain till after 
“second breakfast,” (that is, lunch,) and took my 
leave of my hospitable host about nine o'clock. 
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Shirley was, as I have said, a deserted sugar 
plantation. The boiling-house, trash-house, and 
indeed all the plantation buildings, were situated in 
the bottom of a narrow valley ; the busher’s house 
and stables were higher up on the opposite slope. 
A river ran through the ravine, dividing the farm- 
buildings from the dwelling-house. This river was 
usually quite shallow—not above fetlock-deep for 
a horse; whilst broad flat stepping-stones enabled 
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foot-passengers to cross dry-shod. This, however, 
I learnt afterwards; for, when I arrived at the 
bank, there were no stepping-stones to be seen, but, 
in their place, a foaming mass of whirling water. I 
heard a shout, and, looking up, perceived Richards, 
my captain, standing in front of the house on the 
hil). 

“You can’t cross there,” he called out: “the 
rush of water will take your horse off his legs; 
follow the road for a couple of miles up stream, and 
you will find a bridge.” 

I was, however, “well up” in the art of stem- 
ming a torrent, and moreover had no particular 
desire to travel four miles in place of one hundred 
yards; so, shouting back, “He can swim!” I dashed 
into the stream, and although my horse did lose 
his legs for a few yards, we arrived without diffi- 
culty at the other side. 

“ Here’s a pretty place to send one to,” were 
Richards’s first words. “'The men are all quartered 
in those buildings, and the officers up here, and an 
impassable river between us. Did you ever know 
anything so absurd? If we are attacked, we have 
nothing but a corporal’s guard to defend us; and if 
the men are attacked, they have no officer to lead 
them.” 

“Who is going to attack us, old fellow ?” 

“TI don’t know that any one is; but if they do, 
all I have to say is——” 

“That they'll get the worst of it,” said I, dread- 
ing a long and laborious analysis of our position in 
a military point of view; the good Richards being 
rather given to talk “shop”—a peculiarity which I 
have observed to be inherent in people whom we 
describe as not being likely to “set the Thames on 
fire.” Now Richards, though a geod fellow enough 
in his way, was essentially dull. He was not a welil- 
informed man; in fact, he knew very little on any 
subject; he was neither quick of comprehension 
nor of aretentive memory; and consequently, when 
by dint of much hammering an idea was fixed into 
his small mind, he rode it to death upon every oc- 
casion. 

The district doctor dined with us that day, and, 
as it turned out, it was fortunate that he did so. 
“What do you think, Doctor?” said Richards, 
after the first glass of wine: “I have not been able 
to relieve the guard to-day; and the men have been 
obliged to swim over with the dinners for the 
fellows on guard tied round their heads in a cook- 
ing cloth.” 

“The water will have run off by to-morrow morn- 
ing, Captain Richards, that is, if we have no more 
rain to-night,” replied Doctor Mills. 

Richards was not satisfied; he argued long and 
loud against the injustice of quartering troops in 
such an irregular fashion, and declared that it 
was contrary to all military precedent, and indeed 
contrary to the Articles of War themselves, and in 
direct defiance of the Mutiny Act. 

I don’t think I should have been very much in- 
terested in the discussion, if I could have attended to 
it, which, however, I could not, owing to a violent 
headache, which had come on since I sat down to 
dinner. I thought nothing of it at first; but it in- 
creased so rapidly, and became so intensely painful, 
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that I was at length obliged to leave the table. 
“I will go and lie down,” I said; “I have got 
such a headache I can hardly see.” 

T had not been many minutes on my bed when 
the doctor was by my side. He felt my pulse, 
asked me a few questions, and then declared that 
he must take some blood from me. 

No sooner said than done; the lancet was whipped 
in, and he bled me till I nearly fainted. 

“You must take one of these pills every four 
hours, till I come again,” he said, placing a small 
box on the table. 

“ When will that be, Doctor ?” I asked. 

“The day after to-morrow, if possible,” he 
replied. “I have a long way to ride, and many 
stations to visit, and I can’t be back here sooner.” 

At this momenta sergeant appeared, and reporicd 
to Richards that five of the men were ill, and com- 
plaining of headache; upon which Doctor Mills 
took his leave, saying he would cross over and sec 
the men at once. And so aé last I had the yellow 
fever. Well, as I have said, I richly deserved it; 
I had set the climate completely at defiance. ‘The 
mid-day sun, the night dews, the pouring rain—f 
had been ont in them all, not once or twice, but 
often and often. Iwas young, strong, and healthy, 
and [thought nothingcould harm me. Alas! how 
many a poor fellow has that foolish saying brought 
to an early grave—in Jamaica at least. 

The bleeding relieved my head of the intense 
pain, and I slept; but the relief was only tempo- 
rary : when I woke the next morning, the pain was 
as bad as ever. 

I looked at Tom, who was lying in the middle of 
the room, his head between his paws, and his cyes 
fixedon me. How large he looked! “It is ‘Tom, 
isn’t it?” He settled the question by walking up 
to the bed and thrusting his cold nose against my 
face, which was burning hot; he licked my han(s, 
looked wistfully at me, and then resumed his for- 
mer watchful position, as though he could do no 
more. 


The door opened, and Richardsappeared. “VW cll, 
Brook, how are you this morning ?—slept well ?” 

“T believe so.” I was getting stupid from pain. 

He thought me sleepy and went away. Dut | 
was not sleepy; I was stunned with pain; and I 
lay there all day without moving, and almost with- 
out speaking. Cupid gave me my medicine every 
four hours, and Richards looked in twice, and said, 
“ How are you now ?” and so the time passed till 
the dressing bell rung, as Johnny Gibson would 
have said. 

Soon afterwards Richards paid me another visit. 
He was a great stickler for forms, and very fond of 
dress ; and, although about to sit down to dinner 
by himself‘in a deserted sugar plantation, far away 
in the bush, his white waistcoat and trousers were 
as spotlessly clean, and his red shell jacket as carc- 
fully put on, as though he were going to dine at 
the regimental mess. 

“Well, Brook, how are you now?” 

“ Much the same, I believe.” 

“Ah! I suppose you have heard that three of 
those poor fellows who were taken ill yesterday at 
the same time you were, are dead ?” 
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I shook my head in dissent of the supposition. 

“They are, though— Wilkinson, Bright and 
Hills; they died within an hour of each other; 
Wilkinson’s death was only reported to me as I 
came in to dress.” 

I made no comment. 

“Tt is scarcely twenty-four hours since he was 
taken ill,” continued Richards—* sharp work, eh ?” 

“ Yes—very—poor fellows,” I muttered. 

The dinner bugle sounded, and Richards arose. 

“ Well, I must be off, or the soup will be cold: 
shall I send you some?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Let me see; oh, there is a leg of mutton; 
boiled mutton with caper sauce; do you think you 
could eat some of that?” 

“No, thank you.” I could not help smiling, in 
the midst of my sufferings, at the simplicity of the 
offer—“boiled mutton and caper sauce” ina raging 
fever! Poor Richards, it was kindly meant. 

No sooner had he gone, than an extraordinary 
poetic fervour seized me. My thoughts assumed a 
rhythmical form, and I began to chatter, half 
aloud and as fast as possible, an immense quantity 
of nonsense, which I would not inflict upon the 
reader even if I remembered it. A few specimens 
I give, to exemplify the course of the delirium. 


“‘ Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 
Died in spite of the pills; 
Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 
Died in spite of the pills.” 
This I repeated as rapidly as possible, for at least 
fifty times. Then I struck out in a new vein. 
‘Boiled mutton would make me sick; 
Caper sauce is much too thick; 
© Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 
Died in spite of the pills.” 
And so I went on for more than an hour, jabber- 
ing away with all my might, but invariably return- 
ing now and again to the old refrain, “ Wilkinson, 
Bright and Hills,” etc. At the end of that time 
Richards appeared again, his fat round face glowing 
with madeira. 

I “shut up ” immediately, and felt quite ashamed 
of myself, when he said, “I thought I heard you 
talking, Brook; do you want anything? you don’t 
fancy any mutton now, do you? It was capital; 
done to a turn; all the gravy in it.” I blinked 
the question about talking, and declined the mut- 
ton. But as soon as his back was turned, I began at 
my rhymes again, with my mouth under the bed- 
clothes. I stopped the moment my eye caught his, 
and stared fixedly at him. I believe he thought 
me out of my mind, for he very soon wished me 
“good night,” and sent Cupid to take his place. 
Cupid was just as bad as Richards, to my think- 
ing. I dared not indulge in my new propensity 
before him; so I bade him give me my medicine and 
dismissed him. And I passed the second night of 
fever in a state of alternately active and passive 
delirium. 

The next morning, for some reason or other, my 
strange fancy had left me. The dull heavy weight 
which had half stupified me the day before, was 
exchanged for a more acute form of pain. I felt 


as though my head were opening and shutting 
at every pulsation, and my thirst was insatiable. 
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I suppose that the fever was then at its height. 
Towards evening Doctor Mills arrived, felt my pulse, 
shook his head, pulled out his lancet, bared my arm, 
and then suddenly returned the lancet to its case, 
muttering something I did not hear. I believe 
those “ second thoughts” saved my life. Richards 
pressed him to dine and sleep at Shirley; but he 
could not spare the time; so away he went, telling 
me he would be back in a couple of days. 

“Doctor Mills says that those two men, Ladd 
and Ogilvy, are very ill; but he hopes they will 
do yet,” said Richards; “he saw them before he 
crossed the river. By-the-by, he has left you a 
fresh supply of pills; he told me that the others 
were no use now—not strong enough; he would 
have changed them yesterday if he had been here.” 

I was too ill to pay much attention to what 
he said; but the moment he left me, my former 
rhyming mania returned, and off I went :— 

* Ogilvy and Ladd 

Are both of them very bad ; 

Ladd and Ogilvy 

Are pretty sure to die.”” 
It seems that I took a less favourable view of their 
case than did the doctor. I branched off into a 
sort of versical recitative, embracing many subjects, 
and constantly returning (as I did the day before) 
to the refrain about “Ogilvy and Ladd.” 

During the night I dozed and raved by fits and 
starts, if raving it could be called; for I never lost 
my senses at any time during the fever; I always 
knew what I was about, though I had no ccntrol 
over the vagaries that seized me. Early in the 
morning Richards was by my bedside. After “ How 
are you getting on now?” he added, “ Mills was 
wrong about those two men; they both died last 
night; Sergeant Croker says they became rapidly 
worse soon after the doctor left, and never rallied.” 

It must seem strange to the reader that Richards 
should not have had more sense than to tell me of 
these deaths, considering how ill I was; and more 
especially as I was suffering from the very disease 
which had killed them. But it will probably 
appear still more strange when I assert that these 
reports did not inspire me with any fear. The 
similarity of their cases to my own never once 
occurred to me. The thought of dying never 
entered my head. I cannot account for this extra- 
ordinary apathy or stupidity, or whatever you may 
choose to call it: it is, however, the truth. 

For two days I continued much in the same 
state; at the end of that time Doctor Mills paid 
me another visit; he said little to me, but I was 
told afterwards that he expressed his astonishment 
to Richards at the length of the attack; he evi- 
dently expected that either I or the fever would 
have departed ; he was amazed to find us both alive. 

I had now had the fever on me for six days, and 
I was destined to have it three more. During that 
time nothing particular occurred, except that my 
delirium assumed a new aspect. I no longer felt 
an inclination to rhyme, but I was irresistibly 
impelled to pull my teeth out. I shall never forget 
how eagerly, when this desire first seized me, I 
longed for Richards to leave the room. The mo- 
ment he did so, I crept cautiously out of bed, and 
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staggered across the room to my dressing table; I 
pounced upon a pair of tweezers, and hurried back 
with my prize. I forthwith commenced pulling 
away at my front teeth with all my might. Luckily 
for them and for me, the instrument was very 
weak, and I not over-strong; so that, with the 
exception of making my gums bleed, I did very 
little harm. 

In the midst of my tooth-drawing, Cupid sud- 
denly made his appearance. I hid the tweezers 
instantly under the pillow, and pretended to be 
‘asleep, though I knew well that it was time to take 
my medicine. He looked at me and spoke, but I 
made no answer, hoping he would put the medicine 
by my side and go away, as was his custom under 
such circumstances. I had all the cunning of a 
lunatic, and chuckled immensely at the success of 
my vuwse when he shut the door after him. Hastily 
I swallowed the pills he had placed by me, and 
at it I went with my tweezers again. 

This was the last dying effort of Yellow Jack, I 
imagine, for I remember no more. I must have 
really fallen asleep soon after Cupid left the room: 
how long I slept I know not, but probably for 
many hours. When I awoke, Doctor Mills was 
standing by my bedside. 

“Drink this glass of madeira, Mr. Brook: it 
will do you good: the fever has left you at last,” 
he said. 

I took the glass and drank the contents. 

“Why do you call it madeira, Doctor? it is 
rhubarb: I am not a child, to be coaxed into 
taking medicine.” 

“ Rhubarb! not a bit of it: it is pure madeira, 
and capital stuff too.” 

I made no answer, being too weak to talk, but I 
was perfectly certain that what I had taken was 
rhubarb, and felt indignant at the doctor’s dupli- 
city. I merely mention this occurrence to show how 
completely my internal organization was, for the 
time, impaired. 

The fever was gone; should I follow it? that 
was the question. I was weaker than a child. 
More people die after the fever has left them, 
than whilst it is raging; that is to say, unless 
they are carried off in twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, which many are. But if they struggle 
through the third day, they commonly die of 
exhaustion. I had battled with the fearful foe for 
nine days! the longest time, Mills told me, that 
he had ever known or heard of a case of yellow 
fever. He moreover told me, when I had quite 
recovered, that nothing but the extraordinary 
strength of my constitution had saved me. 

“Tt may seem a curious thing to say,” he added, 
“but not one of those five men who were taken ill 
the same day you were, and all died, had the fever 
so bad as you. Your symptoms were worse, your 
fever was of a far more inveterate kind: witness 
the time it lasted. But those men, whose consti- 
tutions were never, probably, equal to yours, had 
impaired their natural strength by drinking new 
rum, and they had not the stamina to fight against 
the attack.” 

This was, no doubt, quite true; but I felt at the 
time, and I feel still more now, that no constitution 
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could have withstood, at one and the same moment, 
the presence of so furious a disease and the 
absence of all medical skill and assistance for days 
together, unless it had been the will of God in his 
great mercy to spare me. 

In saying this, I attach no blame whatever to 
Doctor Mills; he had a very large district under 
his care, and he could not possibly have visited me 
oftener than he did. But, had I been at head- 
quarters, I should have had a doctor with me 
constantly; the symptoms would have been closely 
watched, and the treatment altered accordingly. 
This, always essential in any virulent disease, is 
more especially so in yellow fever, the symptoms of 
which change from good to bad, and from bad to 
good, with fabulous rapidity. 

The observation of Doctor Mills to Richards, on 
his second visit to me, “ These pills are of no use 
now; I should have changed them yesterday, had I 
been here,” speaks volumes to those who are ac- 
quainted with the railway speed with which Yellow 
Jack consumes his victims. Many a man who had 
been improperly treated “yesterday” would never 
have lived to see “ to-day.” And although, by the 
blessing of God, I weathered the storm, I came 
not scatheless out of the contest. My constitution 
received a shock it never has recovered. Yellow 
Jack, though worsted, has left his mark behind him. 





RECENT REFORMS IN TURKEY. 


Tue affairs of Turkey threaten again to give abun- 
dant trouble to the European powers. It seems 
that the Hatti Humayoum of 1856, a decree giving 
privileges to the Christian subjects of the sultan, 
is in many places a dead letter, owing to local 
fanaticism and intolerance. A pretext is thus given 
for the interference of foreign powers, and the weak- 
ness of the Turkish government may again lead to 
political complications. A brief account of the 
most important reforms which have re-awakened 
the Moslem fanaticism, by one who has resided 
several years in that country, and who writes from 
personal knowledge, may be acceptable to our 
readers. 

With the late Sultan Mahmoud the reform ques- 
tion in the East doubtless originated. As that 
energetic sovereign was the first, so he was certainly 
the most thoroughly earnest reformer Turkey has 
ever known; yet, so far was he from being sanguine 
as to the success of his efforts to revive the Otto- 
man power, that on his death-bed he uttered these 
remarkable words : “ When the herbs revealed their 
medicinal properties to Lockman, none of them said, 
‘I have power to cure a corpse.’ Sultan Mahmoud 
is another Lockman, and the empire is a corpse.” 

The great difficulty of carrying any reforming 
project in its details into execution in Turkey, 
arises from the whole system of laws and of politi- 
cal and social life being closely identified with 
their religious creed; and this creed, and the system 
growing out of it, is represented by a body of legal 
religionists called the Ulema, who are the deter- 
mined enemies of every alteration of the old 
régime, on which their own existence depends. 
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The hierarchy and constitution of the Ulema is 
extremely complicated in its detaiis, and very little 
known even in Turkey. It comprehends three 
classes of persons. First, the administrators of 
justice, known under the name of Cadis. Second, 
doctors or interpreters of law, Muftis. Third, 
ministers of worship, Imans. The Muftis are all 
equal in rank. The Imans are divided into five 
classes: Checks, preachers; Khatibs, readers ; Imans 
who consecrate ceremonies, marriages, and funerals; 
Muezzins, or criers, who announce the hour of 
prayer from the summit of the minarets; and 
Cayims, who perform the interior service of the 
mosques. The Muftis, though second in classifica- 
tion, rule over all these orders. Thus we see 
ministers of worship subordinated to the civil magis- 
trate, who, in his character of theologian, exercises 
an episcopal power over them, whilst, as interpre- 
ter of the law, his authority extends equally to the 
administration of justice. In this manner, law and 
religion, which make up the whole moral strength 
of society, are identified, and put into the hands of 
the Ulema. And it is easy to understand how such 
a corps, drawing to itself all the vital forces of 
Islamism, has come to form a real aristocracy, not 
of birth but of position, and is, in a country where 
no other corporate privileges of any sort exist, by 
its very nature opposed to every attempt at reform. 

The courts of justice, not including tributary 
provinces over which this baneful influence ex- 
tends, are twenty-two Medliviets or Mehkemes, 
great law tribunals, and two courts of appeal. 
Military tribunals also come within its sphere. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, who takes rank in the empire 
immediately after the grand vizier, and is at the 
head of the magistracy, belongs always to the 
body of the Ulema; and the chief judge, whose 
authority embraces many Eyalets or governments, 
is chosen invariably from among its most distin- 
guished members. As to the law itself, it isa code 
formed by theologians rather than by lawyers, and 
is totally devoid of sobriety. It is a treatise on 
morals (in a Turkish sense) rather than a collec- 
tion of laws; or at least, morality and law are so 
intermixed as to give it a dense compound confu- 
sion, out of which there is no exit but by arbitrary 
decisions. These decisions, promptly pronounced, 
without even the forms of investigation, result in- 
variably from appeals to this authority; and so 
openly did bribery, till lately, if it does not at pre- 
sent, determine the sentence pronounced in every 
suit, that groups of vagabonds might be seen sta- 
tioned round every law court, waiting for the high- 
est bribes to appear as witnesses on the one side or 
the other, the judges themselves claiming, when the 
bribe was heavy, the lion’s share in the price of 
perjury. 

But important reforms have been lately intro- 
duced into this system, which, indeed, chiefly affect 
Europeans, but which in process of time can hardly 
fail to reach purely Turkish law courts. Mixed 
tribunals of two sorts, civil and commercial, for 
the trial of crimes and offences between foreigners 
and natives, in which the rules and the procedure 
of European jurisprudence are adopted, have been 
‘ustituted and progressively established in the prin- 
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cipal cities and commercial places of the empire: at 
Smyrna, Adrianople, Salonica, Beyrout, etc., and 
lately also in Egypt. A correctional tribunal, for 
the judgment of minor delinquencies, has been 
recently added to this institution, with the same 
success and the same extension. These mixed 
courts are formed half of native and half of foreign 
members—the first permanent, the other varying 
according to the nationalities that may be in ques- 
tion. The use of the bastinado is expressly abolished 
within the limits of this jurisdiction: no sentence 
of death can be pronounced: if the accused be a 
foreigner, his consul, or some one delegated to re- 
present him, must be present at the trial; and, to 
whatever penalty a culprit may be condemned, it 
cannot be executed till it has received the consular 
sanction and signature. But the greatest innova- 
tion, in the eyes of the Turks, occasioned by this law 
reform is the admission, in all cases where Chris- 
tians may be parties, of christian evidence, formerly 
excluded as unworthy of credit, but now, by a recent 
edict, extended to all courts in Turkey, though they 
be in other respects exclusively Mahomedan. 
Much improvement has also taken place of late 
in the educational establishments of Turkey, till 
within the last few years entirely under the control 
of the Ulema. In the organization of the Mekteb 
(primary seminaries), there has been, however, little 
to change. These schools have ever existed nu- 
merously in every city, and even in the villages of 
the empire. ‘The instruction there imparted, con- 
sisting of a little arithmetic, reading, writing, and 
the inculcation of precepts from the Koran, has 
been at all times nearly gratuitous. It has been cal- 
culated that there are hardly five Mussulmans out 
of a hundred who have not received elementary 
teaching. Since 1846, this tuition has been made 
entirely gratuitous and compulsory, and is placed 
under the superintendence of the state. Of second- 
ary instruction there was, under the old system, 
none; but within the last few years several adoles- 
cent schools (Mecktibie ruchtie) have been called 
into existence. There are at present six of them 
at Constantinople, attended by 870 scholars, and 
some others, in the principal cities, are beginning to 
appear. Sacred history, Ottoman history, univer- 
sal history, geography, arithmetic, and the elements 
of geometry, are taught free of all cost in these 
establishments. As to superior instruction, that has 
been always supposed to be assiduously cultivated 
by the Turks. From the time of Mahmoud uy, the 
conqueror of Constantinople, medresses (colleges) 
have been attached to every mosque in the empire. 
As mosques have increased, medresses have in- 
creased. At present there are more than three 
hundred of them at Constantinople. Every city 
has at least one, and the most important, as Adria- 
nople, Cairo, Bagdad, etc., have each as many as 
forty or fifty. Numerous, however, as they are, 
they are but very thinly frequented. Not more 





than four Mahomedans out of every hundred receive 
any benefit, if benefit it can be called, from these 
colleges, which are not really intended to contribute 
towards the intellectual advancement of the country. 
Belonging to the mosques, they belong to the Ulema, 
and whilst that body is enriched by the large 
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revenues attached to these establishments, their 
main purpose is thought to be amply accomplished. 
These institutions are now, it is said, about to be 
entirely reorganized. A commissioner, the inspec- 
tor-general of primary and secondary instruction 
in Turkey, has been sent on a mission to France, 
England, and Germany, in order, with this purpose 
in view, to study the educational systems prevail- 
ing in those countries. 

Meantime, many special schools have been opened 
on European principles at Constantinople, viz., two 
on a French model; one by the Valida Sultana, the 
present sultan’s mother; a normal school; an im- 
perial school of medicine, whose scholars, Mahome- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, are all bursars; a mili- 
tary college, modelled on that of St. Cyr, where 
the professors are all French officers; six pre- 
paratory schools at Broussa, Damascus, and Bag- 
dad, to recruit the great military establishment in 
the capital; an imperial school for the engineer 
corps and artillery, and a school of agriculture 
(making in all eight), quite as important as any of 
the others. Sultan Mahmoud, it must be observed, 
originated and endowed all these seminaries, except 
the one which owes its existence to the Valida 
Sultana. 

It is almost needless to say that, in a country 
which has lagged so many centuries behind the 
advance of civilization, the press is a pioneer till 
very recently quite unknown. Yet there was a 
printing machinery established at Constantinople 
not later than 1727, in the reign of Sultan Ahmed 
1; but the. Ulema represented the employment 


of it as a profanation of the human intellect, and, 
for the space of one hundred years, only ninety-one 
volumes (the Koran being expressly excepted) were 
transferred from Turkish manuscript to print, 
though many Greek, Hebraic, and Armenian 
presses were pretty actively at work in Turkey 


during this time. One year, however, has done 
more lately, though very little, in this first and 
last department of progress, than the whole of the 
preceding century. In 1846, one hundred and 
eight volumes, chiefly on scientific subjects, were 
printed by order of the Ottoman government. 
Since 1847 there have not been more than one 
hundred volumes printed by all the presses of the 
empire, but there has sprung up a great number 
of newspapers. There are at present in circulation 
at Constantinople not less than thirteen, two in 
Turkish, four in French, four in Italian, one in 
Greek, one in Armenian, and one in the Bulgarian 
language. There are besides many provincial 
journals. Smyrna has three or four. 

We have not yet quite done with the Ulema. The 
whole territory of Turkey is divided, as property, into 
three parts. The first belongs to the mosques; 
the second forms, in theory, (for practically the 
division has long ceased to exist,) military feoffs to 
vrovide for the wants of the imperial army -and 
navy; and the third remains in the hands of the 
state, which is supposed to be, in a sense, the sole 
and universal proprietor. The mosque division of 
property, called Vacoujfs, has been hitherto con- 
sidered as unalienable, and is exempt from taxation, 
confiscation, and judicial proceedings of every kind, 





These vacoufs are perpetually on the increase, by real 
or fictitious purchases made by the Ulema. The 
fictitious purchases are thus effected. <A subject 
of the Porte possesses land heavily taxed. He sells 
it nominally for a small sum to a mosque, receiving 
at the same time a reconveyance of the property 
to himself and to his heirs for ever, at a pepper- 
corn rent, and his land becomes henceforward 
free from taxation. This fraud upon the revenue 
of the state has been hitherto frequently and openly 
earried into effect. It is now in contemplation not 
only to suppress the practice, but to transfer the 
territorial.domains of the mosques to the state, to 
abolish vacoufs entirely, and to provide by other 
funds for the maintenance of public worship—a 
most difficult enterprise, which, if it can be realized, 
will tend more to the regeneration of Turkey than 
all other reforms put together. 

The Ottoman exchequer is not only, however, 
defrauded and impoverished by the monstrous 
privileges accorded to the Ulema, but in many 
other ways. The mode of collecting taxes which 
prevails in Turkey opens in itself a field to waste 
and to peculation almost boundless. ‘Taxes are 
literally put up to auction. When a pacha of the 
first rank, a vali or viceroy, is appointed to the 
government of an eyalet, (a district which includes 
more than one province,) his appointment is known 
to have depended on the sum he has offered for 
the collection of its imposts; and the kaimakan 
under him, the governor of a province, enters 
virtually on his functions on the same conditions. 
Thus, the whole empire is let and underlet—ran- 
sacked, throughont its entire extent. ‘The prime 
object. of these. functionaries is to net enormous 
profits, independently of their very liberal salaries, 
out of the revenues of their governments; and the 
people are oppressed and subjected to every species 
of military vexation and violence, in order to wring 
as much as possible from their thrift and indusiry. 
This system is further aggravated by the fact that 
the pachas are almost always completely in the 
power of the sarafs—bankers or money-lenders— 
by whose influence, on the understanding that this 
patronage is to be paid for largely out of the spoil 
to be acquired, pachalics are usually obtained. 

Agriculture would necessarily sustain great 
injury from this system, even if there were no other 
causes to keep it in a state of the most primitive 
rudeness, and in many extensive districts to oc- 
casion its entire neglect. But there are many 
other causes. The great one of all is, that there 
are no roadsin Turkey. In the immediate vicinity 
of the capital itself, the causeways, if they can be 
so called, are in bad weather impracticable. In 
1848 an attempt was made to establish a diligence 
between Adrianople and Constantinople. After a 
few tmonths’ trial, the enterprise was given up. 
It required six days in the summer months to 
traverse a distance of 140 miles. Nothing so 
emphatically condemns the Turks as unworthy 
to rule over an empire of which they have held 
possession for four hundred years, as this want 
of roads—the first want that a spirit of pro- 
gress, if they had possessed it, would have led them 
to satisfy. They are now, however, opening one 
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between Hrzeroum and Trebizonde. Vast tracts 
also remain uncultivated from lack of hands and 
circulating capital. The country is not half peopled. 
‘The interior, offering no resources to civilized ac- 
tivity, is for the most part occupied only by 
miserable villagers and wild tribes of Arabs, Kurds, 
and Turcomans. The rest of the population flock 
io the great cities. The abundant harvests reaped 
from the rich plains of Koniah, Kaisaria, and Per- 
gama, in the centre of Asia Minor, and from some 
other districts, are due to the fertility of the soil, 
and in no wise to any culture that is not of the 
rudest and hastiest kind. But this abandonment 
of the richest regions perhaps of the earth to wild- 
ness and to nomadic barbarism is, it is to be hoped, 
about to cease. The Sultan has lately granted the 
right of property within his dominions to European 
settlers, and there can be hardly a doubt that as 
soon as the grant—which cannot be carried into 
effect till some preliminary conventions with foreign 
states are settled—passes formally into law, multi- 
tudes of such emigrants as now seek new homes 
and fortunes in America, Canada, and Australia, 
will find their way to Turkey; where they will 
enjoy, in climate, in proximity to European civil- 
ization and to their native lands, in mercantile 
and agricultural pursuits, and in the sacred and 
classic associations with which they will be sur- 
rounded, advantages in all respects equal, and in 
some superior, to any they would meet with in the 
iransatlantic and antipodal world. ‘This edict 
opens a perspective of consequences which a far- 
sighted politician cannot appreciate too highly, and 
may be considered as the most important reform in 
germ that has as yet issued from the Porte. 

Hitherto without roads, Turkey has also been 
hitherto without banks. Its posts are Tartar 
couriers, and its financial operations are transacted 
by usurers. A national Ottoman bank was estab- 
lished shortly after the close of the late Crimean war. 
‘this event, should success attend the enterprise, of 
which there seems to be every probability, cannot 
fail to have effects which will give a wide and 
healthy circulation to the immense natural wealth 
and resources of the empire. Up to this time, 
capital has found no issue in works of public 
utility. The gradual opening of banks in the great 
central cities of the empire would encourage indus- 
try and commerce, checked heretofore by the usu- 
rious and fraudulent transactions of Armenian 
sarafs, the plundering tyranny of Turkish pachas, 
and the proverbially unscrupulous practices of 
Greek merchants. 

Of the Turkish army we shall only say at present, 
that the employment of the rayahs, or Christian 
subjects of the Porte, in military service, is one of 
the most important of the recent innovations. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that most of 
the Turkish reforms have been extorted under the 
pressure of national calamities and of foreign inter- 
ference. The authorities are passive and unwilling, 
rather than active, instruments in the changes which 
are being brought about. Their apprehensions, 
therefore, of a result fatal to their own supremacy 
appear to be well founded. Hence it is that, so 
much being already done in the way of announcing 





principles and of proclaiming new laws, so little has 
been done towards bringing any specific new law 
into effective operation. It is easy for the Porte 
to issue edicts; the difficulty is to get them exe- 
cuted. The “Tanzimat,” and the “Hatti Sheriff 
of Gulhane,”* remain to this day everywhere, where 
there are not European consuls to enforce their 
observance, all but a dead letter. 





MONTHS, LONG AND SHORT. 


In the days of our forefathers, when almanacs were 
scarce, and memory was not more retentive than 
at present, it was very convenient to have verses 
of easy remembrance, and mechanical processes 
discriminating the respective lengths of the differ- 
ent months of the year. We of course allude to 
the universally-known memorial rhymes, which 
stand in the modern editions as follows :— 
Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

February hath twenty-eight alone, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except in Leap year, at which time 

February’s days are twenty-nine.” 

The name of the man to whom the world is in- 
debted for this poetical gem has not transpired, 
nor the date when he flourished. But we have it 
before us ina Cambridge almanac of the year 
1635; and it is but justice to him to give his text 
in as purea state as possible. It will be seen that 
great liberties have been taken, and that he is not 
at all responsible for the false rhyme of the last 
lines above. 

** April, June, and September, 
Thirty days have'as November; 
Each month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February, 
Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 
Save in Leap year, then twenty-nine.” 

The author of these lines, whoever he was, clerk 
or layman, has strong claims to respect. If the 
reader does not perceive them, we may remind 
him that the long defanct bard was creditably 
content to remain himself unknown to fame, how- 
ever famous his work might become. He was 
plainly a public benefactor in his own day, supply- 
ing his countrymen with a ready index to the 
months, long and short. He has also served, ina 
similar way, succeeding generations in all parts of 
the globe, for the words of this old national ode 
have gained as wide a diffusion, and been more 
frequently repeated mentally, than those of any 
other secular lyric. Wherever England’s sons 
have gone, towards either pole, into African, Aus- 
tralian, or Trans-atlantic wilds, there these stanzas 
have gone with them, firmly imprinted upon the 
tablet of the mind, ready foruse. Then again, our 
author must have been a man of firm purpose and 
great self-command. Having set himself to a spe- 
cific and useful object, that of constructing a me- 
trical direction to an important part of the calendar, 





* The whole body of new laws is called the “'Tanzimat.” The 
‘*Hatti Sheriff of Gulhane,’’ which has been called the Magna 
Charta of Turkey, announces the principles upon which the entire 
new administration of the empire, promised by the present sultan 
on his accession to the throne, is based, 
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of the most serviceable kind—in other words, pack- 
ing it up in the smallest possible compass—he 
strictly confined himself to it. Hew carefully have 
those sports of fancy and bursts of feeling been 
restrained, which would have interfered with the 
due execution of his project. 

There are memorial rhymes referring to the signs 
of the zodiac. Well is it remembered with what 
exemplary industry, at the bidding of a sapient pre- 
ceptor, they were deposited in memory’s store- 
house, as treasures of the mind, grains of useful 
knowledge, from which a harvest of practical advan- 
tage might afterwards be gathered. 

“‘ The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab, tl: Lion shines, 
The Virgin, and the Scales ; 

The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea-Goat, 
The man that holds the Water-pot, 
And Fish, with glittering tails.” 

Very innocently and naturally, it was supposed, 
on being able glibly to repeat this ditty, that a 
prize had been caught. But through forty long 
years, not the slightest utility has been extracted 
from it; and whether it will ever fructify is now to 
be despaired of. Never on a single occasion, buy- 
ing or selling, paying or receiving, invoice making 
or letter writing, marrying or giving in marriage, 
lying down or rising up, did circumstances lead us 
to recite mentally, as a serviceable strain, “The 
Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins,” or quote 
“The man that holds the Water-pot.” But hun- 
dreds of times in former days we have recurred 
with instant advantage to the epic on the months, 
by the Great Unknown. 

Reference has been made to mechanical processes 
having the same end in view as the rhythmical 
effusion. Little more than a century has elapsed 
since the year in England did not legally and ge- 
nerally commence till March. We popularly speak 
of “the Revolution of 1688.” That great event 
happened in February of the year 1688—its last 
month, according to the then mode of computa- 
tion. But if the year had been reckoned to begin, 
as now, in January instead of March, the event 
would be “ the Revolution of 1689.” Now, let the 
hand be stretched out; bend or close the first and 
third fingers; apply the name of March to the 
thumb; the names of the other months in succes- 
sion to the bent and outstretched fingers; and 
return to the thumb at the sixth month, or August, 
proceeding as before, The result is, that all the 
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long extremities correspond to the long months, of 
thirty-one days; and all the short or bent fingers 
correspond to the short months, of thirty days, and 
to February, which has twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 
But the following process is still more convenient, 
Close the hand, or convert it intoafist. The roots 
of the four fingers then form protuberant parts, 
knuckles, or hills, between which there are three 
depressions or valleys. If we now put January to 
the lowermost knuckle, February to the hollow 
above, and so on through the entire series, we find 
that all the long months correspond to the hills, and 
all the short ones to the valleys. Thanks to penny 
almanacs, there is less occasion now than formerly 
to have recourse to rhymes or fists to discriminate 
between the long months and the short. 





SUMMER. 


“ Now swarms the village o’er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid ; 
£ven stooping age is here; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O’ercharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; 
Or as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, 
In order gay: while heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended yoice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee.” 
Taomson’s “‘SzAsoxs.” 
Setpom has this season been poetically celebrated 
with such grace and spirit as by Davydd ab 
Gwilym, archer, minstrel, and bard, in an “Address 
requesting it to visit Glamorganshire with its 
choice.é blessings,” his native county. He lived 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
was a retainer of Ivor, surnamed Hael, or the 
“ generous,” who resided at Basaleg in Monmouth- 
shire. 
Thou summer! father of delight, 
With thy dease spray and thickets deep ; 
Gemmed monarch, with thy rapvrous light, 
Rousing thy subject glens from sleep! 
Proud has thy march of triumph beer, 
Thou prophet, prince of forest green! 
Artificer of wood and tree, : 
Thou painter of unrivalled skill, 
Who ever scattered gems like thee, 
And gorgeous webs on park and hill; 
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Till vale and hall with radiant dyes, 
Became another Paradise? 

And thou hast sprinkled leaves und flowers, 
And goodly chains of leafy bowers, 

And bade thy youthful warblers sing 

On oak and knoll the song of spring ; 

And blackbird’s note of ecstasy 

Burst loudly from the woodbine tree, 

‘Till all the world is thronged with gladness : 
Her multitudes have done with sadness. 

O summer, do I ask in vain? 

Thus in thy glory wilt thou deign 

My messenger to be ? 

Hence from the bowels of the land 

Of wild, wild Gwyneth to the strand 

Of fair Glamorgan—ocean’s band— 

Sweet margin of the sea! 

To dear Glamorgan, when we part, 

Oh, bear a thousand times my heart; 





My blessing give a th i times, 
And crown with joy her glowing climes. 
* a aa - * 


Oh! lavish blossoms with thy hand 
O’er all the forests of the land: 

And let thy gifts like floods descending 
O’er every hill and glen be blending; 
Let orchard, garden, vine express 

Thy falness and thy fruitfulness, 

O’er all the land of beauty fiing 

The costly traces of thy wing. 

And thus ’mid aH thy radiant flowers, 
Thy thickening leaves and glossy bowers, 
The poes’s task shall be to glean 

Roses and flowers that softly bloom, 
(The jewels of the forest’s gloom) 

And trefoils wove in pavement green, 
With sad humility to grace 

His golden Ivor’s resting-place.”” 


These lines read much more like a poem of the 
present day than one five centuries old. There are 
some five stanzas to the wind, commencing :— 


“ Bodiless glory of the sky, 
That wingless, footless, strong, and loud, 
Leap’st om thy starry path on high, 
And chantest midst the mountain cloud ; 
Fleet as the wave, and fetterless as light.’” 


When fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, the 
archer-bard wisely turncd his thoughts to his con- 
dition :-— 


* Youth has fled, and like a dart, 
Grief is planted in my heart; 
All the joy of life is gone ; 
Strengthen me, thou Secret One. 
All my strength like chaff is sere; 
Death is threateningly near; 
Near is the impending doom— 
Barth, and darkness, and the tomb. 
Christ, my thoughts, my footsteps lead : 
Amen: no other guide I need.” 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
SIR MARK ISAMBARD BRUNEL. 


Bruyzt the younger, and Stephenson, also the 
the younger, are both gone. The broad gauge and 
the narrow gauge have led but to the grave; and 
these eminent engineers, who have covered the 
earth with their wonderful works, can now only 
oceupy the space of a schoolboy’s leap. The great 
conductors of steam railways and electricity over 
the bounds of the universe have been borne to their 
last abode of solitude and silence. But the memory 
of these great masters of magical mechanics is yet 
too green for me to include in my sketches—meant 
to be distinct from biographical dictionaries, and, by 








MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


a few characteristic traits, to afford to others some- 
what of a personal acquaintance with those worthy 
of note, whom I have known within the passing 
nineteenth century. To its commencement, and 
even antedating that a little, I now go back. 

Mark Brunel, the elder, was born not far from 
Rouen, the great centre of the industry of Nor- 
mandy ; where Corneille and Fontenelle were also 
born ; where the statue of the Maid of Orleans stands 
@ monument, cere perennius, to superstition, fanati- 
cism, and barbarity; and where, above all, cottons 
and silks are evolved from busy looms, hardware is 
hammered, chemicals are manipulated, and confec- 
tionary, the nicest in France, is deliciously com- 
pounded for the encouragement of such clever little 
fellows as Mark. Yor he was clever, lively, intelli- 
gent, inquisitive, and French. He was, besides, of 
respectable family, and educated so far with a view 
to the priesthood ; but, impelled by his strong bias, 
he devoted himself to mechanics, and to those 
scientific studies which are necessary for the attain- 
ment of pre-eminent skill in mechanical art. 

The career of a man who has contributed so 
large a share to the improvement of the age, can- 
not fail of instruction; for it must show how diffi- 
culties are surmounted and perseverance crowned. 
After exercising his ingenuity for awhile in his 
native country, at a period when its terrible convul- 
sions destroyed every effort and hope of industry, 
our ardent mechanician sought the congenial soil 
of England for the employment of his talents, feel- 
ing strong in the conviction of ‘:'s power to per- 
form services worthy of the patronage of a great 
naval nation. But we are aware of the old saying, 
* To know, to do, to suffer,” is too often the fate of 
unappreciated genius. Brunel was no exception 
to the rule. He presented project after project to 
the authorities ; he laid plan after plan before the 
government. He argned, he demonstrated, but all 
in vain. In those days, whatever it may be now, 
a constructive applicant was sure to be delayed, if 
not defeated by the obstructives of office. The 
preventive was an over-match for the inventive; 
and Privy Council, Ordnance Department, and 
Admiralty, were plied with the usual effect by the 
assiduous foreigner, whose formal billets of per- 
petual objection to whatsoever he proposed, and 
rejection of whatsoever he offered, would have tired 
out any less zealous projector, without supplying 
a single page of variety to the complete (oflicial) 
Letter Writer. But he, in conscious self-reliance, 
still endured 


“The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 


At length, at his wit’s end, he almost gave up 
in absolute despair; and, as a valedictory memorial 
of his merits and want of success, thought ouly 
of presenting a curious bagatelle to Lady Spencer, 
whose lord was at the head of the Admiralty, and 
had shown some personal attention to the lively 
little Frenchman during his wearisome waiting 
visits to obtain a trial of his experiments. In those 
days, round games at cards were a favourite amus¢- 
ment for ladies, as gambling, unfortunately, was 
for gentlemen; and Lady Spencer, in her hig! 
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position, conld not be out of fashion. To her 
ladyship, therefore, M. Brunel sent what appeared 
to be a miniature pigeon-house, shaped like a 
turret, and with pigeon-holes all round the upper 
part. It was not, however, for pigeons, though it 
might be for pigeoning. It was, in fact, a con- 
trivance for dealing cards for round games. The 
cards were laid in at the top, aspring was touched, 
the tower whirled about, and, according to the 
index, dealt as many cards from the apertures into 
as many packets as was desired. Everybody was 
in raptures with the design, and the cards turned 
up trumps for the lucky inventor. Trifle as it 
was, the card-dealer was exceedingly ingenious, and 
the artist having thus won his way to a fair hearing, 
was within a very short period settled at Ports- 
mouth, superintending the manufacture of that 
block machinery, of which it is not too much to say 
that toit Great Britain was deeply indebted for the 
means by which her grand series of brilliant vic- 
tories were achieved, and a commerce that over- 
spread the globe was nourished and protected. 
And how simple did it seem—more simple than 
the card-engine; for here the shapeless lump of 
wood was merely thrown into the machine, and in 
a few seconds emerged the complete, convoluted, 
and finished block, which had hitherto taxed the 
utmost skill and patience of experienced workmen 
to produce in sufficient quantity to supply the 
pressing wants of naval supremacy. 

Henceforward there was, of course, remunerative 
business for M. Brunel; and he continued to 
make new and important additions to his under- 
takings, of which his adopted country reaped the 
benefit. He went on improving and prospering. 
But such a spirit can never be still. ‘There must 
ever be some object in view to keep alive its 
activity. The Thames Tunnel came upon the 
public with a startling effect. It was a problem. 
Opinion ran into admiration or ridicule. Extremes, 
and no medium, and the most entertaining “ reason 
why?” was assigned by a travelling countryman 
of the projector’s, who treating, as French authors 
will do, of English national character, stated that 
we were ever emulous till we had attained a certain 
pitch of excellence, which we immediately despised, 
and then turned quite another way to gratify our 
restless ambition. Thus, he observed, ‘‘ Having suc- 
ceeded in building the finest bridges in the world 
over rivers, they became quite disgusted with the 
perfection, and got my compatriot, M. Brunel, to 
devise for them a sort of bridge, not to go over, 
but under the river.” The joyous and jocund pro- 
pounder of this matchless scheme, ever as playful 
as in his boyhood, would laugh heartily at the ex- 
planation, and still more when told of the remark, 
in broken English, of another of his Norman friends, 
who boasted of him as a very great giant in engi- 
neering, who had “ pushed his toe-nail” (tunnel) 
all under the Thames. 

His action.was brisk; his laugh was always 
ready, loud, and merry; his ideas original and 
extraordinary. I .2emember, on one philosophico- 
festive occasion, when dilating on the inexhaustible 
wealth and resources of Great Britain, he calculated 
a2 approximate value of her canals and turnpike 








roads, and ended with an estimate showing how 
many gold and silver watches tere worn by par- 
ticular members belonging to fhe several classes 
of the people, and how, if laid down on the road, 
touching each other, they would reach from London 
to Portsmouth, with a few miles, roods, and yards 
to spare. He was perfectly in earnest, and pro- 
bably not far wrong in the total sum of value he 
attached to this very long watch-chain. 

Sir Mark Isambard Brunel died ten years ago, 
much beloved and lamented. His unassuming 
manners, tinged with a ready disposition for plea- 
sant humour, furnished no intimation of the extra- 
ordinary mechanical talent with which he was 
gifted. He was the impersonation of Philosophy 
in Sport, and not thé less a true philosopher. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Havine been induced to spend a part of my summer 
holidays last year in the Channel Islands, I was 
agreeably surprised at the numerous points of 
interest which they present to the English tourist. 
It is acommon remark that we seek attractions 
in foreign lands which lie unobserved at our own 
doors. Doubtless, in this case, the sea voyage is 
a serious impediment, for the islands lie in the 
most exposed part of the Channel, where winds 
and waves are often more disagreeable than on 
the open ocean. The passage to Guernsey, how- 
ever, is usually accomplished from Plymouth or 
Weymouth in seven or eight hours, and from 
Southampton in ten or cleven; while to those who 
like a good blow on the salt water, the longer voy- 
age from London Bridge offers the attraction of 
very low fares. There is also a small steamer at 
a low price between Newhaven and Jersey. The 
distances from this island are as follows:— 
Guernsey, 32; Weymouth, 105; Plymouth, 110; 
Southampton, 132; Newhaven, 145. 

I crossed myself from Plymouth, where we 
steamed through the Channel squadron lying in 
the Seund, and with a bright sun and sparkling 
sea, the billows bounding vigorously before a cap- 
ful of wind, and at times shaking the manes of 
their white horses in rather too lively a mood. The 
good boat “ Sir Walter Raleigh” ploughed her way 
along the cliffs of Devonshire to the Start, and so 
onward to our destination. Alderney was in sight 
before England had disappeared; but our course 
lay away to the right, and I saw nothing of the 
famous fortifications there constructing as acounter- 
poise to Cherbourg. 

On nearing Guernsey, I found the sea all studded 
with rocks, which render the navigation intricate 
and perilous to inexperienced hands. All of them, 
includmg the larger islands, are rocks of the 
primary formation, granite, gneiss, and hornblend, 
and of course wholly void of fossil remains. Such 
rocks often rise in peaks and precipices, imparting 
a wild and rugged aspect to the scenery, but in 
these islands a mild form of beauty prevails. The 
outline is rounded and undulating; the nume- 
rous bays which indent the shores are radiant 
with smiles, and a few caves are all one sees of the 
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sterner lines in Nature’s countenance. The usual 
course is by the eastern side of Guernsey, leaving 
on the left hand its three dependent islands, Jethon, 
Herm, and Sark, and so due south to Jersey; but 
in making for the latter direct from Southampton 
or Newhaven, the other islands are all left to the 
right. Herm and Jethon are simple rocks, only 
valuable for their marine productions; the few 
persons who live on the former receiving their 
provisions in boats from Guernsey. Sark is a 
larger and more productive island, with a popu- 
lation of six hundred, among whom a clergyman, 
who is also the seigneuwr, or lord of the manor, re- 
sides, to the great advantage of the inhabitants. 
The population of Guernsey amounts to 30,000, dis- 
tributed in eight parishes, while the twelve parishes 
of Jersey number just twice as many souls. The 
latter island (which is the larger of the two) being 
only eleven miles by five, it will be seen that no other 
portion of the British dominions, or indeed any 
other state, is so densely populated. The population 
of England, compared with its whole area, gives 
304 persons to the square mile; Ireland has 242, 
and Scotland only 110; Belgium, the most densely 
populated kingdom in Europe, does not exceed 
337, but Guernsey and Jersey contain above 1000! 

Some may think this comparison rather fanciful, 
and demand why these little specks of territory 
should be separated from the great country to 
which they belong, and not rather be lumped in 
with the English census. But let me tell any such 


reader that the islands to which I am now intro- 
ducing him are not a part of England, still less 
would they condescend to be thought a colony or 


dependency. They claim, in fact, priority over the 
whole British empire, as the most ancient of the 
Queen’s dominions, and attached to her royal person 
by a tie which is even older than the crown itself. 
The Channel Islands formed a part of the great 
fief which Charles the Simple of France bestowed, 
together with the hand of his daughter, on the 
Norman Rollo (a.p. 912), as the price of his de- 
sisting from piracy and embracing Christianity. 
“ Henceforth,” said the Norman chief, placing his 
huge hands between those of the king, “I am 
your leal man, and swear to preserve your life 
and honour.” The monarch honoured him with 
the title of Count or Duke, but the Norman was 
already styled king among his followers, and he 
bestowed on his new conquests the name and 
institutions of his fatherland. It was this Nor- 
mandy—not a province of France, but practically 
a separate state, swarming with a stalwart popu- 
lation ever crowding in from the north—that effected 
the conquest of England in the following century. 
Its dukes were still less submissive to the throne 
of France when their coronet had been exchanged 
for a crown; and for two centuries the English 
Channel was bordered on both sides by the 
dominions of the English king. The dissensions 
under king John gave the first opening for French 
aggrandizement. Philip Augustus summoned his 
vassal of Normandy before him, to answer to his 
liege lord for the murder of his nephew Arthur, 
and, in default of his appearance, declared the fief 
escheated to the French crown. 
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followed by a military invasion, which Normandy 
was in no condition to resist. The tie which 
had so long bound its inhabitants to their dukes 
and nobles across the sea was weakened by dis- 
tance, and the growing approximation of the 
Anglo-Norman and Saxon populations in England. 
John and his barons were too absorbed in their 
own disputes to attend to the appeals of the an- 
cestral country, and Normandy was rapidly and 
irrecoverably incorporated with the dominions of 
France. In less than a century after, the two divi- 
sions of the race of Rollo had come to regard each 
other as natural enemies, under the appellations of 
English and French. The Plantagenets struggled 
long and valiantly for their continental posses- 
sions. They were often successful against the 
French arms, but they had become foreign in- 
truders in their own patrimony, and when the 
English domination was finally expelled, Normandy 
remained a constituent portion of France. 

In this revolution, which restored the Channel to 
its natural function as the boundary between two 
great nations, the islands which lie in its mouth 
adhered to the dukes, in preference to the people, of 
Normandy. Though actually inclosed within a 
French bay, and at the nearest point less than 
twenty miles distant from the French coast, they 
have remained zealously and enthusiastically Eng- 
lish. In all the subsequent struggles between 
the rival countries, nothing has been able to shake 
their fidelity for a moment. Descended from the 
same origin, and still retaining the same language 
as the people on the neighbouring shore, the 
islanders have ever manifested the most anti-Gal- 
lican spirit. The elderly people of Jersey still talk 
of the feats of their friends and relatives in resist- 
ing a French invasion during the last war. They 
show you with pride the market-place, where the 
troops and inhabitants rallied after the governor 
had been taken and weakly signed a capitulation, 
where the French leader was shot down while 
seeking shelter behind his prisoner, and where the 
gallant Peirson fell in the arms of victory. 

A newer topic, which I met with at every turn, 
was the visit of Queen Victoria in 1846, repeated 
in the brief and sudden excursion of the royal 
yacht last year. The former was the first occasion 
on which either of the islands had been known to 
receive the person of their sovereign; though, dur- 
ing the rebellion against Charles 1, the Prince of 
Wales found a brief refuge in Jersey, and after 
coming to the throne remembered its name in the 
earldom bestowed on his favourite, Villiers. Her 
Majesty was received with transports of joy. At 
St. Peter’s Port, the principal town of Guernsey, 
a monument marks the spot where the royal foot 
first accosted the grateful soil. A tower also of 
some beauty has been erected in commemoration 
of the visit, from the summit of which I enjoyed a 
magnificent view of all that side of the island; but 
unfortunately this imposing structure is of no other 
utility. Jersey, which is a place of greater trade, 
has better marked its gratitude by erecting two 
fine piers at St. Heliers, which bear the names of 
Victoria and Albert. 

The exuberant loyalty of the islanders could 
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not fail to re-echo the alarm recently raised on our 
own shores as to the nossibility of a French inva- 
sion. I was assured tuat some families had actually 
fled from Jersey in a panic, and more than once I 
found myself engaged in reassuring others, by the 
yery obvious reflection that, however near in point 
of distance, France could never hope to seize, and 
still less to retain, islands which do not feed their 
own population, until she has first made herself 
mistress of the seas. A descent upon the Channel 
Islands would simply insult the honour of England, 
without in the least weakening her resources. The 
expedition would run into a trap, where it could be 
inclosed and captured without a possibility of es- 
caping or standing a siege. No; when the British 
fleet has been all taken or destroyed at sea, when 
our dockyards can no longer send out ships for the 
encounter, and the Gallic eagle swoops through 
the Channel without check, Guernsey and Jersey 
may expect to be reunited to their parent Nor- 
mandy. But then, Guernsey and Jersey will be 
little thought of. Portsmouth and London will 
be equally accessible, and the ports of Normandy 
may at last prepare to repeat the conquest of the 
eleventh century. 

This idea, however preposterous, has never 
been quite laid aside in Normandy. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, a league was pro- 
jected between the Normans and Bretons, to 
effect a new conquest of England, and the spoil 
was actually portioned out between the king, the 
barons, and the clergy, in anticipation of an easy 
victory. In 1338, Philippe of Valois granted 
the request of the adventurers to place his son 
at their head, and a treaty of conditions was 
drawn up and deposited at Caen. The expedition 
did not sail; but ten years after, the English 
king, effecting a descent upon Normandy, captured 
Caen, and, discovering this treaty, delivered the 
town up to pillage. In our own century again, 
Napoleon 1 caused the tapestry at Bayeux to be 
carried about the towns of Normandy, in order to 
stimulate the French to the expedition he meditated 
against our shores; but the British general en- 
tered Paris, and sent Napoleon to St. Helena; 
while Dieppe, and even Cherbourg itself, continue as 
yet to send us no visitors but such as are heartily 
welcome. So, calm your fears, sweet islands: 
your fruits and flowers are in little danger of the 
Frenchman’s gripe—so long at least as (and we 
hope that prospect will content you) 

*Britannia’s march is on the wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 

The union with England is cemented by the 
uanimous and deep-seated attachment of the 
islanders to the principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Their first evangelization, indeed, seems 
to have been the work of the British, not the 
Romish Church. Samson, whose name is still 
borne by the oldest parish church in Guernsey, 
was a British bishop, some say of St. David’s, but 
more probably of York, where his name has been 
also left to one of the city churches. Flying 
from the persecutions of the Saxons, he passed 
over into Brittany (a.p. 520), and found refuge at 
Dol, where he erected an abbey, and thence 
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issued forth on missionary expeditions to the ad- 
jacent islands, which were finally incorporated with 
the continental Church. Rollo, on obtaining his 
fief, annexed them to the diocese of Coutances, 
whose cathedral towers, though rising at some 
distance from the sea, are clearly visible in Jersey. 
King John is sa‘? ‘> have transferred them to 
the see of Exeter, und Henry vir to that of Salis- 
bury, but they had returned to Coutances at the 
time of the Reformation, whence they were trans-, 
ferred by Queen Elizabeth to the jurisdiction of 
Winchester. At that troubled period, however, 
some eminent pastors of the German Confession 
had pitched their tent in these remote refuges, and 
the episcopal polity was but coldly received; in 
fact, the queen was induced to sanction the pres- 
byterian discipline at the chief towns of both 
islands. The liturgy was subsequently imposed 
by the Act of Uniformity, but the surplice did not 
come into general use till within the last twenty 
years, and is still not used at funerals. The first pro- 
testant episcopal visit was made as lateas 1818, when 
Bishop Fisher of Salisbury, acting for the Bishop 
of Winchester, either for want of a more suitable 
conveyance, or perhaps to exhibit his idea of the 
union between church and state, arrived on board 
a man of war, and landed under the thunder of her 
guns. The present state of religious feeling 
throughout the islands is deeply and unmistake- 
ably protestant; and in whatever degree the French 
emperor may rest his popularity on his support of 
the Papacy, in the same degree would the idea of 
submission to his government be insupportable to 
the Channel islanders. 
[To be continued.] 
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Ir is two o’clock in the afternoon of a sunshiny 
Monday, which, as all the world knows, is a six- 


penny day in the Zoological Gardens. As we are 
traversing Regent’s Park towards that “animal 
kingdom” of the Londoner, we form one of a 
numerous and miscellanous company, all proceed- 
ing in the same direction—the decently-dressed 
artisan with his wife and family of little ones—the 
red-coated soldier—the rubicund countryman with 
his wondering dame—the liberated apprentice— 
the servant maid on afternoon furlough—all these 
and many more are in the procession that strolls 
leisurely and laughingly on among the shadows 
under the foliage, which, even now, is turning red 
and rusty, and shedding the sere leaves whisper- 
ingly along the path. 

There is quite a crush at the pay-place, and a 
pause during the ceremony of depositing the six- 
pences, as the crowd pass in in single file. Then 
we are following a section of the multitude along a 
flowered pathway, which lands us ere long at the 
door of the aqua-vivarium. The building is so 
crammed with beholders that we have almost to 
take for granted the contents of the glass tanks— 
where the hermit-crabs sit at the doors of their 
stolen houses, on the look-out for customers to be 
taken in—where the silly shrimps paddle them- 
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selves into the open jaws of the ‘bewitching 
anemones, and get ‘swallowed a hair’s-breadth at a 
time for their pains—where the sticklebacks build 
their nests and guard their young—where the 
periwinkles take their walks abroad, footing it 
delicately on the smooth glass walls—where Master 
Pike lurks under the floating weed in hopeless 
non-expectancy of a live gudgeon to gorge—where 
Tom Trout tickles his belly on the shining pebbles 
—and perch, roach, dace, barbel, minnow, and 
silver eel disport themselves, no less to the gratifi- 
cation of the lookers-on than their own. 

“Jem, what’s them things?” 

“ Halligators, to be sure, and them t’others is 
tortoises.” 

“That there halligator ain’t alive!” 

“Tellee he is—I seen him wink—he was a 
winkin’ at you, Bob.” 

A wink is not enough to assure Bob of the 
vitality of the creature, and he takes the liberty to 
stir him up with his switch, which elicits a demon- 
stration on the part of the reptile that settles the 
question, and the party sheer off fully satisfied. 

The sound of many voices, mingled with deep 
bellowing tones, attract us to the terrace raised for 
the accommodation of the carnivora. They are at 
this moment the centre of a curious crowd, to 
whose comments, however, they seem majestically 
indifferent. The lion alone seems uneasy and fret- 
ful, traversing his den with impatient strides and 
restless contortions of body, and now and then 
emitting a snort resembling the distant explosion of 
amine. The tigers are quiet and complacent in 
their terribleness, and show a more contented aspect 
than the lion; still, as feeding time is not far off, 
we see them rise up occasionally and stalk stealthily 
from side to side, sniffing the air with a kind of 
underground growl. Those jaguars pace their 
cells like sentinels on guard, treading in each 
other’s steps with a weary monotony that tires one 
to witness. So do the beautiful pumas, but with a 
quicker motion; while the brown bear, with his 
nose to the ground, wags like a pendulum, ever 
from right to left and left to right in ceaseless 
vibration. ‘The hyena skulks like the coward and 
traitor he is; and the bounding leopard, gorgeous 
in spotted vesture, gambols gracefully. All these 
the Monday visitors are pelting with bread and 
buns, which the hungry animals, already scenting 
the raw flesh, decline to touch. ‘Not so the bears 
in the open-roofed inclosure at one end, who will 
climb a pole for a mouthful, and scramble down 
again to pick up what they fail to catch: and not 
s0 either the white polar bears at the other end, 
who, receiving bread at the hands of the beholders, 
return water, by sprinkling it in showers from their 
shaggy sides as they come out of the pool amidst 
shouts of applause. 

The vulture cages come in for a good measure of 
popular scrutiny, where the birds sit as still as so 
many images on the travelling-board of an Italian, 
scarcely giving a sign of animation by the hour 
together. Very different from them is the playful 


seal in his pond: the fellow is evidently proud of 
the admiration he excites, and does his best to show 
off to advantage. 


Now he stands on end and looks 
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round with his bright eyes, almost smilingly, as if 
waiting to hear some remark; then he dives and 
turns on his back, and away he rolls under the 
water, revolving on his axis as he goes; now he is 
swimming with his nose out, and now, to satisfy 
your curiosity the better, he comes out on the bank, 
and lays himself down to be looked at, or to be 
handled by those who are near enough. 

The popular current carries us next to the 
monkey-house, which is far fuller of men, women, 
and children, than it is of monkeys just now. The 
place resounds with heartiest laughter and the joy- 
shrieks of children on beholding the farcical fun of 
the long-tailed inmates. Looks, gestures, actions 
are so ridiculously human, that we cannot but 
laugh at the monkeys: they were certainly intended 
to be laughed at, and not to form theories upon. 
There sits one minnikin of a fellow not much 
heavier than his own tail, who holds a nut in his 
hand too big for him to crack. A bigger fellow, 
full whiskered, with jaws and to spare, wants it, 
but the youngster will no more give it up than he 
would fly; he screams as Jackoo attempts to filch 
it, just as a wayward child screams when deprived 
of his toy. Here a buff-coloured gentleman, very 
like the portraits of a foreign potentate who shall 
be nameless, has struck up a friendship with a 
grave judge-looking personage on the other side 
of the dividing rails, who wears a natural wig that 
flows on to his shoulders. In another compartment, 
a whole family with prehensile tails are chasing 
each other alow and aloft, grinning, whistling, 
howling and screaming, and flying and darting in 
every direction with the rapidity almost of light; 
every motion is a frolic, every posture is full of 
fun; yet the faces are all imperturbably grave, 
which, perhaps, is the funniest feature of the whole 
affair. 

Passing through a tunnel and under a road, we 
meet our old friend the elephant perambulating 
the gardens with a numerous party of visitors 
seated on a stage on his back; he is gentle and 
docile, obeying the voice of his keeper, whom he 
follows at the word of command. He has a rival 
in the carrying trade in the Bactrian camel, born 
in the Crimea in 1855, and who is certainly a tre- 
mendous fellow for a four-year-old. In the reptile- 
house, business to-day seems rather dull;. rattle- 
snakes, cobras, puff-adders, even the huge pythons 
themselves, have shrunk away from the comparative 
coolness of the day, and taken refuge beneath their 
blankets, or ‘else have curled up out of sight. If 
the snakes, however, are quiet and retiring, the 
inmates of the parrot-house make up for it; they 
are all in a flutter of vanity, and are squalling 
incessantly with such a discordant din that, spite 
of their gorgeous plumage and elegance of form, we 
are fain to bid them good-day and hurry on. 

A heavy plunge into the water, a deep booming 
utterance, half growl half snort, followed by an 
outcry from a multitude of excited voices, tell us of 
the proximity of the hippopotami. There they are 
—the baby wallowing in the water, and the un- 
wieldy mamma promenading the flags and exhibit- 
ing herself to at least five hundred people crowded 
on the stages around. Mamma seems anxious t0 
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give satisfaction to the beholders; glancing round 
with those red bullets of socketless eyes, she drags 
her huge body from end to end, stopping every 
now and then to open her monstrous mouth, and 
exhibit the deep perspective of her cavernous jaws 
for the general delectation. There is shuddering, 
and then cries of alarm from the little ones, at that 
portentous display. As the lips part yard-wide, 
and the upper jaw is raised to the perpendicular, 
one is reminded of the back of an easy chair, so 
ample is the palate. The jagged tusks clash 
together with a clattering sound like the swinging- 
to of a five-barred gate, as the mouth closes upon 
the iron bars of the fence-work, which, stout as 
they are, bend beneath the grip. The animal, 
however, is gentle and even tractable, and means 
no harm; she is only weary of the good company, 
and yawns a little in their faces, 

The giraffe, next door, whose head towers fourteen 
feet high, is the most remarkable contrast that 
could be offered to the unwieldy river horse; he 
is graceful as a lady, and as gentle, but he has an 
objection to your passing under the arch formed 
by his neck as it bends over the lofty fence, and 
will push you away if you attempt it. We are ad- 
miring the mute appealing face of this colossus, 
when we are reminded that feeding time is now 
close at hand, and we hurry back to the carnivora, 
whom we have a fancy to sce at their meals. 
Master Lion is now lashing his tail about in right 
earnest, and thumping with his paws at the little 
door at the back of his den, roaring every now and 
then with a voice like nothing else in the world, 
and which might well strike terror into the boldest 
traveller in the wilderness. He has not to wait 
long; the raw flesh is thrust in to him, and is 
clutched and caught with a growl that speaks 
volumes, and ravenously rent asunder and swal- 
lowed. Hither the tigers are not so hungry, or 
they are accustomed to be more mannerly at their 
meals; they growl, to be sure, but they taste before 
they devour, and you see them sucking the juice 
from the raw morsels with their rough tongues, 
and mincing daintily, somewhat in the manner of 
pussy herself when she is regularly fed. The 
leopard seizes his joint in his mouth, and, instead 
of eating it, carries it backwards and forwards in 
his den a hundred times at least before he proceeds 
to dine—a proceeding which seems to say that in 
his wild state it is not his habit to devour his prey 
on the same spot where he kills it. This feeding 
exhibition is a grand treat to the beholders, and 
the crowd at the base of the terrace testify their 
interest by reiterated exclamations of surprise and 
astonishment. 

Perhaps the feeding of the carrion birds is a 
more instructive spectacle, and still more suggestive 
of their natural habits. Thus the eagle, monarch 
of the air, grasping his modicum of flesh, carries it 
to his perch and consumes it with deliberate 
ceremony. The same may be said of the larger 
vultures, the condor, etc.: but the smaller ones act 
differently; they plunge their talons into the raw 
flesh with a grip like a grappling-iron, but at every 
stroke of their gory beaks they raise their heads 
and look around, evidently in fear of losing it, 





shifting their ground almost every minute, as if 
never satisfied that their prize is safe. This is 
in very strange contrast to the marble stillness of 
their general attitude—as they will remain for hours 
unmoved on their perch, more like birds carved in 
stone than living creatures; and we may infer from 
it, that in the exigencies of their wild life they often 
have to fight for a share of the carrion on which 
they subsist. The oddest creatures at a meal that 
one sees are.certainly the pelicans. With throats 
apparently not two inches in diameter, they make 
no scruple of gobbling up masses of twice or thrice 
those dimensions, and the consequence is that they 
appear to be often on the very point of choking, 
with huge lumps in their necks, stuck midway, and 
which seem:to bid defiance to all attempts to get 
them down. But they do get down at last; and 
the gluttonous bird, instead of taking warning 
from such an escape, and learning moderation, 
instantly attacks a still bigger lump, and has to 
go through the same struggles and alarming con- 
tortions again. 

The carnivora must always at meal times be the 
most hungry subjects in this vast collection. The 
other animals, availing themselves of their privilege 
as prisoners, are nearly all beggars, and they 
practise their vocation so incessantly, and are so 
well responded to by the visitors, that they can 
rarely be craving through hunger, at least while 
the weather is fine and visitors are plentiful. The 
mode of begging is pretty much the same with all— 
an appealing look and a stretched-out hand, paw, 
snout, tongue, or beak. The monkeys beg like 
children, extending a hollow palm; the antelopes 
and the deer tribe trust to their mild beseeching 
eyes and plaintive faces; the elephant angles in all 
directions with his pliable pendulous trunk; the 
rhinoceros turns up his prehensile nose, and reveals 
a collecting box in which “the smallest donations 
are thankfully received ;” the bear begs by system, 
mingling gymuastics with his solicitations; the 
giraffe, if he cannot reach the offering by pro- 
truding his long neck, long face, and elastic lips, 
will dart forth his tongue yet another twelve inches 
and receive it in a spoon-like hollow on the tip; 
and the ostrich, who is the most active, pertinacious, 
and omnivorous beggar in the collection, and to 
whom nothing catable comes amiss, will tap you on 
the shoulder with his bill if you are so neglectful 
as to pass without offering tribute. The amount 
of alms in kind daily bestowed on these caged 
troops of beggars in fair weather is something 
enormous; and it is the demand for food to be 
given away, rather than the need for refreshments, 
which constitutes the commerce of the several re- 
freshment rooms in the gardens. To feed the 
animals, and to see them enjoy themselves, is the 
special delight of the Monday visitors; and one 
cannot but feel gratified on seeing the little children 
of the humbler classes foregoing their own holiday 
dainties, and clapping their tiny hands with pleasure 
on beholding them engulfed by the shaggy bear 
or the scaly-hided rhinoceros. 

But we must pull up here, and have done with 
our visit for to-day—hoping to invest another six- 
pence in zoology on some future Monday. 
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VARIETIES. 


Lonpon WarneD.—Oh London, London, dear city of 
my birth and education, seat of so many of my friends, 
seat of our princes and senators, heart of our island, 
which must feel and languish, and tremble and die with 
thee, how art thou lifted up to heaven; how high do thy 
glories rise, and how bright do they shine! How great 
is thy magnificence ; how extensive thy commerce ; how 
numerous, how free, how happy thine inhabitants ; how 
happy, above all, in their religious opportunities! But 
while we survey these heights of elevation, must we not 
tremble lest thou shouldst fall so much the lower, lest 
thou shouldst plunge so much the deeper in ruin? My 
situation is not such as renders me most capable of judg- 
ing concerning the moral character of this our celebrated 
metropolis. But who can hear what seem the most cre- 
dible reports of it, and not take analarm? Whose spirit 
must not, like that of Paul at Athens, be stirred, when he 
sees the city so abandoned to profaneness, luxury, and 
vanity ? Is it indeed false, all that we hear? Is it in- 
deed accidental, all that we see? Is London wronged, 
when it is said that great licentiousness reigns among 
most of its inhabitants, and great indolence and indiffer- 
ence to religion, even among those who are not licentious ? 
that assemblies for divine worship are much neglected, 
or frequented with little appearance of seriousness or 
solemnity, while assemblies for pleasure are thronged, 
and attended with such eagerness that all the heart and 
soul seems to be given to them rather than to God; that 
the Sabbath, instead of being religiously observed, is 
given to jaunts of pleasure into neighbouring villages, 
or wasted on beds of sloth, or at tables of excess; that 
men of every rank are ambitious of appearing to be 
something more than they are, grasping at business they 
cannot manage, entering into engagements they cannot 
answer, and so, after a vain and contemptible blaze, 
drawing bankruptcy upon themselves and others? that 
the poorer sort are grossly ignorant, wretchedly depraved, 
and abandoned to the most brutal sensualities and in- 
firmities ; while those who would exert any remarkable 
zeal to remedy these evils, by introducing a deep and 
warm sense of religion into the minds of others, are sus- 
pected and censured as whimsical and enthusiastical, if 
not designing men? in a word, that the religion of our 
divine Master is by multitudes openly renounced and 
blasphemed ? Men and brethren, are these things indeed 
so? I take not upon me to answer absolutely that they 
are: but I will venture to say, that if they are indeed 
thus, London, as rich and grand and glorious as it is, has 
reason to tremble, and to tremble so much the more for 
its abused riches, grandeur, and glory.”—Sermon by Dr. 
Doddridge in 1749. 

JouHN Quincy ADAMs.—When John Quincy Adams was 
Minister to the Court of Holland, he joined a society of 
learned men, who met once a week for mutual improve- 
ment. Mr. Adams, though one of the youngest members, 
soon became a great favourite ; his finely-toned mind and 
delightful conversation won him many friends; and, re- 
ceiving as much enjoyment as he gave, he was always 
punctually present. On one occasion, however, the meet- 
ing was adjourned to Sabbath evening. Mr. Adams was 
not there. It was appointed on the next Sabbath even- 
ing. Mr. Adams was not there. His fellow members 
noticed and regretted his absence. On the third Sabbath 
evening it met. Mr. Adams’ chair was still vacant. 
Many were surprised that he, who was formerly so prompt 
and punctual, should thus suddenly break off. How did 
it happen? Press of business, it was supposed. At last 
the meetings were returned to a week day evening, and 
lo! there was Mr. Adams in his place, brilliant and de- 
lightful as ever. The members welcomed him back, and 
expressed their sorrow that press of business, or duties 
of his ‘office, should have so long deprived them of his 
company. ,“ Not business engagements hindered me,” 
replied he; “you met on the Lord’s day—that is a day 





devoted to religious uses by me.” He then told them 
he had been brought up in a land where the Sabbath 
was strictly observed, and from all that he had felt ang 
seen, he was convinced of the unspeakable advantages 
arising from the faithful observance of it. 


ANECDOTE OF Sir RaLpu ABERCROMBIE.—The late Lord 
Dunfermline, when speaking with deep feeling and anger 
to the writer, about the sufferings of the men, and the 
frightful blunders in the Crimea, told the following story 
of his father, the great and good Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
After his glorious victory, the dying general was being 
carried on a litter to the boat of the “ Foudroyant,” in 
which he died. He was in great pain from his wound, 
and could get no place to rest. Sir John Macdonald 
(afterwards Adjutant-General) put something under his 
head. Sir Ralph smiled, and said, “ That is a comfort; 
that is the very thing. What is it, John?” ‘It is only 
a soldier’s blanket, Sir Ralph.” “Only a soldier’s blan- 
ket, sir,” said the old man, fixing his eye severely on 
him. ‘ Whose blanket is it?” “One of the men’s.” “I 
wish to know the name of the man whose this blanket 
is ;” and everything paused till he was satisfied. “It is 
Duncan Roy’s, of the 42nd, Sir Ralph.” “ Then see that 
Duncan Roy gets his blanket this very night ;” and, 
wearied and content, the soldier’s friend was moved to 
his death-bed. ‘ Yes, Doctor,” said Lord Dunfermline, in 
his strong earnest way, “the whole question is in that 
blanket—in Duncan getting his blanket that very night.” 
—* Hore Subsecive,” by Dr. John Brown, Edinburgh. 


Priatinum Wire.—Dr. Wollaston obtained very fine 
platinum wire for the object-glasses of his telescopes, for 
observing the relative places of the stars, by inserting 
platinum wire ina cylinder of silver, wire-drawing the 
whole, and then melting the silver coating. Now silver 
wire may be drawn to the three-hundredth of an inch 
diameter; so that if the platinum wire was originally 
one-tenth of the thickness of the silver, it then became 
only the three-thousandth of an inch. Dr. Wollaston 
procured some only an eighteen-thousandth, which did 
not intercept the smallest star. Very fine platinum wire 
is also employed as a substitute for hair in making foren- 
sic wigs. It is calculated that a piece of platinum the 
size of the tip of a man’s finger could be drawn out across 
Europe.—Timbs’s “ Curiosities of Science.” 

Cuinese Rivers.—The Yang-tse-Kiang, the great river 
of China, rises near, and, if recent maps be correct, 
very near, the head-waters of the Irawady and the Pegu, 
which, flowing south through Siam and Burmah, almost 
interlace with the Brahmapootra, that empties in the Bay 
of Bengal, side by side with the Ganges, the N.W. sources 
of which are overlapped by those of the Indus, that flows 
into the Arabian Sea, 600 miles from the Gulf of Persia. 
Hundreds of steamers, in the aggregate, are now plying 
upon the Irawady, the Gangesand the Indus. The Yang- 
tse-Kiang, with the other rivers of China, being opened 
to navigation by the recent treaty, the clumsy junks will 
soon give way to steamers, and when that takes place, the 
travel on our Mississippi boats is small compared to what 
it will be in China. But, as a transit of goods, it will bo 
yet more important. The calculation is, that the trans- 
portation of tea from the interior to the coast costs now 
four cents per Ib. ; it will then cost scarce a quarter of a 
cent per pound for the same distance, and the like pro- 
portion holds with silk.—Captain W. F. Lynch, U.S. Navy. 


SpiitvaL Garveninc.—The hearts of believers are like 
gardens, wherein there are not only flowers, but weeds 
also; and as the former must be watered and cherished, 
so the latter must be curled and nipped. 1f nothing but 
dews and showers of promises should fall upon the heart, 
though they seem to tend to the cherishing of their graces, 
yet the weeds of corruption will be apt to grow up wit 
them, and in the end to choke them, unless they are mip- 
ped und blasted by the severity of threatenings.—Owen. 





